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There were no such pyrotechnics at the most recent academy confer-
ence on genetic engineering, held on February 27-28,1985, to mark the
tenth anniversary of the Asilomar conference. Sponsored by the Acad-
emy Industry Program of the National Academy of Sciences, the
National Academy of Engineering, and the Institute of Medicine, the
conference offered a timely demonstration of how the passage of just a
few years has affected genetic engineering. For one thing, the conferees
were drawn from a much broader range of backgrounds than they were
at Asilomar. In addition to scientists, lawyers, and journalists, the
roughly 300 attendees included corporate chairmen and vice presi-
dents, economists, university administrators, government regulators, a
U.S. senator, and Capitol Hill staffers. The topics under discussion had
similarly diversified, ranging from patent law to human gene therapy,
from analyses of ecological balances to analyses of international
competition.

But perhaps the most telling difference between this conference and
the previous two involves the perceived level of risks associated with
recombinant DNA research. As experience with the new techniques
has accumulated, researchers have realized that the risks discussed at
Asilomar and at the Academy Forum were either far overestimated or
nonexistent. As a result, the guidelines that govern research with
recombinant DNA have been relaxed several times, and almost all the
experiments now conducted are exempt from the guidelines.

That is not to say that concerns do not still exist. Participants at the
1985 conference devoted considerable time to discussing the risks
associated with human gene therapy or the release of genetically
engineered organisms into the environment. In fact, the single most
discussed topic at the conference was how the government should
regulate, yet not inhibit, useful and safe commercial products now
emerging from genetic engineering.

But the concerns have matured. No longer is genetic engineering in
its infancy, without a base of scientific information and personal
experience on which to build. It has entered what might be character-
ized as a vigorous childhood, generating its first products and display-
ing flashes of the virtuosity to come.

The emergence of an ambitious and expanding commercial industry
from the seedbed of genetic engineering research has been an impor-
tant aspect of that growth. Today companies are using the new
techniques to develop products that could have dramatic effects on
medicine, agriculture, energy production, and many other fields, and in
the long run the potential impact of the new industry is virtually
unlimited. The industry's remarkable growth is reflected in the main